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HOMILETICALLY SOUND, SPIRITUALLY SPURI- 
ous. — Sound sermons cannot make sound 
preaching unless they are more than sound. 





No Christian business is morally debasing 
to any of its actors. 





The true way to adapt Quakerism to modern 
interests is to adapt modern interests to the 
witness of the Spirit of Truth. 





We received some time since, from Cyrus 
W. Harvey, of Galena, Kansas, his treatise on 
“‘The Baptism on the Holy Spirit’’—a strong, 
trenchant and searching argument in support 
of the following position: 

As we are in agreement that there is but “one 
baptism,” and that whatever the one baptism is, it 
is that which “now saves us” (Pet. iii: 21); if 
water baptism is established as the “ one baptism,” 
the baptism with the Holy Spirit 1s to be rejected; 
but on the other hand, if the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit is shown to be Christ’s baptism, and to con- 
tinue as “Christian baptism,” the real gospel bap- 
tism must be established. 

Unable at present to give this able addition 
to our controversial literature the attention 
which it deserves, we simply note the fact 
now, that Kansas Yearly Meeting, to which the 
author belongs, has adopted his treatise for 
circulation. (78 pages, price 50 cents.) 

Also the report of that Yearly Meeting’s 
proceedings given in our present number shows 
that a spontaneous interest sprang up in that 
body in favor of a more thorough circulation 
of ‘‘The Friend’’ among its membership. This 
is cheering to our laborers here, who wish to 
help sustain those hearts and hands in every 
good word and work in the Truth which they 
have espoused, and to be joined to the true 
seed in every place; and to take heed, for our- 
selves and the flock, of this counsel of George 
Fox: ‘‘Beware of discouraging any in the work 


of God. The laborers are few that are faith- | 


ful for God. Take heed of hurting the gift 
which God hath given to profit withal, whereby 
ye have received life through death, and a 
measure of peace by the destruction of evil. 
o-% . Some speak to the conscience; 
some plow and break the clods; some weed 
out, and some sow; some wait that the fowls 
devour not the seed. But wait all for the 
gathering of the simple hearted ones; for they 
that turn many to righteousness shall shine 
forever.’’ 


At the same time from another quarter 
comes a subscription, with these words: 

It is one of my most earnest longings that 
Friends should be won back to a pure Quakerism, 
and I should wish to see THE FRIEND so conducted 
and edited as to appeal to those who are following 
what some of us feel to be error, largely because 
the Truth has been presented to them sorely cum- 
bered with the accretions of human weaknesses. 
If THE FRIEND will breathe a spirit of invitation 
and a gathering love, I trust its influence may be 
greatly extended and true Quakerism be nurtured 
in the East and the West, the North and the South. 

We desire to share in the gathering spirit 
which our correspondent breathes, and are re- 
minded of the invisible language which seemed 
to be inscribed on its sheet as THE FRIEND 
first came under our responsibility, ‘‘ A repairer 
of the breach and a restorer of paths to dwell 
in.’” May saving grace so order our heart in 
his word as to promote the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace, and without that scat- 
tering weakness which could wink at rocks of 
danger when we see them. 





shall I do with Jesus?’’ said a political ruler; 
and it continues to be the greatest political 
question and the “‘paramount issue.’’ It is 
a government question, which, suppress it as 
cabinet or councils may, will not down, and 
must be reckoned with sooner or later. ‘‘ Which 
shall have free course and be glorified in the 
political state?”’ ‘‘Not this man,’’ cries the 
rabble, ‘‘ but the robber! Crucify the Christ!’’ 
And so, what becomes of the Pilate who does, 
by a shift of responsibility, crucify Him? As 
said the apostate emperor on receiving his death 
wound, ‘‘Galilean, thou hast conquered!’ so it 
is inevitable that ‘‘at the name of Jesus, every 
knee shall bow and every tongue confess.’’ 
It remains as true as ever, that had the princes 
of this world known the wisdom which is from 
‘above, they would not be crucifying the Lord 


of glory. 


RESISTING THE COMING CONQUEROR.—‘‘ What 





Slavery in the Transvaal. 

An incidental result of the Transvaal war, 
as of our war for the Union, seems likely to be 
the deliverance of the blacks in that country 
from their condition of slavery. Neither of 
the two wars was waged primarily with that 
intention as the motive, but both of them are 
traceable to slavery as their first great cause. 
Our relief at such portion of the result in each 
case does in no wise compromise our abhor- 
rence of the monstrous sin called war; nor 
does any overruling of a sin for a good result 
justify the sin, or take a shade off from its 
sinfulness. 

From a book by John H. Povill the follow- 
ing has been gathered: 


“The South African War, as it goes on, draws 
increasing attention to the fate of the two Re- 
publics and to the struggle between the two 
white races involved, until every one is in danger 
of forgetting the Transvaal holds four times as 
many blacks as whites, whose rights and fu- 
ture are quite as much at stake as those of the 
Boers. For whatever may be the equities of 
the issues between the two white races in 
South Africa, no doubt whatever exists as to 
the treatment of the colored races by the 
Transvaal. Its loss of independence will stand 
in final history as one of those inevitable retri- 
butions which always attend the oppression of 
one race by another, unless law take the place 
of violence—a truth as sure in our own States 
as in South Africa. 

“The fundamental Boer principle in the 
treatment of the colored race is embodied in 
this dictum of Transvaal law: “The people 
shall not permit any equality of colored per- 
sons with white inhabitants, neither in the 
Church nor in the State.’ Three laws have 
been enacted in accordance with this funda- 
mental provision—first, prohibiting a native 
from owning realty; second, refusing him mar- 
riage by civil or ecclesiastical process, and, 
third, closing the courts to him in any civil 
action against a white man. 

“The criminal laws apply to white and black 
alike, but in the Boer courts the testimony of 
anegro has no weight by the side of a white 
man. In civil claims he has no recourse 
or redress. The only marriage which he 
is permitted to practice is that under his 
tribal regulation. Custom goes a step further 
and forbids his presence on the sidewalk, and 
maladministration has permitted an unlimited 
supply of liquor in a country where every 
other white administration makes every possi- 
ble effort to suppress the sale of alcohol to the 
negro. 

“These statutes and the results which flow 
from them are given at length in a work just 
published by John H. Povill, ‘ Natives Under 
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1 
the Transvaal Flag.’ The original Boer trek | frittered away, you scarcely know how, in 


(or migration northward) began because Great 
Britain insisted on the emancipation of the ne- 
gro. This step was undoubtedly taken with 
less consideration for the property rights of 
the white owners than was the case in the 
West Indies, but in this country at least it has 
never been felt that the slaveholder had prop- 
erty rights in man which ought to be consid- 
ered, and in our Civil War such rights were all 
swept aside for loyal and disloyal alike when 
the time had come for emancipation. 

“Restrained by treaty from continuing sla- 
very in the Transvaal, the Boers adopted the 
system of law which has just been outlined in 
order to compass the subjection of the black. 
Oppression has undoubtedly existed in the va- 
rious contract systems in force at Kimberley 
and elsewhere, but the evidence is overwhelm- 
ing that this is trivial by the side of the direct 
and personal ill treatment, oppression and de- 
nial of all civil rights visited by the Boers on 
the black. 

“ History has no lesson more inevitable than 
the certainty with which the denial of moral 
and civil rights is visited upon the race of the 
oppressor. Political rights often have to be 
delayed until a race is ready for them, but no 
human being is too ignorant, too weak or too 
depraved to be beyond the protection of equi- 
table and just law. The worse the condition 
of any human being the more necessary is this 
protection. The denial of law and its protec- 
tion to the negro in [any country] to-day is a 
greater crime than the denial through the 
forms of law of his political rights. 


“ For laws of changeless justice bind 
Oppressor and oppressed. 
And close as sin and suffering joined 
They march to fate abreast.” 





How and When to Read. 


A. R. Spofford, late librarian of the Con- 
gressional Library in Washington, in his “‘ Book 
for All Readers,” gives the following advice: 

“The art of reading to the best advantage 
implies the command of adequate time to 
read. The art of having time to read depends 
upon knowing how to make the best use of our 
days. Days are short, and time is fleeting, but 
no one’s day ever holds less than twenty-four 
hours. Engrossing as one’s occupation may be, 
it need never consume all the time remaining 
from sleep, refreshment, and social inter- 
course. The half-hour before breakfast, the 
fifteen minutes waiting for dinner, given tothe 
book you wish to read, will soon finish it and 
make room for another. The busiest men I 
have known have often been the most intelli- 
gent and the widest readers. The idle person 
never knows how to make use of odd moments; 
the busy one always knows how. Yet the vast 
majority of people go through life without ever 
learning the great lesson of the supreme value 
of moments. Let us suppose that you deter- 
mine to devote two hours every day to read- 
ing. That is equivalent to more than seven 
hundred hours a year, or to three months of 
working time, of eight hours a day. What 
could you not do in three months if you had 
all the time to yourself? You could almost 
learn a new language, or master a new science; 
yet these two hours a day, which would give 
you three months of free time every year, are 








aimless matters that lead to nothing. A fa- 
mous writer of our century devoted only four 
hours a day to writing, yet he produced more 
than sixty volumes of singular literary merit. 
The great naturalist, Darwin, a chronic suf- 
ferer from a depressing malady; counted two 
hours a fortunate day’s work for him, yet he 
accomplished results in the world of science 
which render his name immortal. 

“Be not particular as to hours, or the time 
of day, and you will soon find that all hours 
are good for [improvement]. Have a purpose 
and adhere to it with good-humored pertinacity.” 

Apart from works of pure literature, and 
spiritual edifying, which should be read lov- 
ingly and slowly, and inwardly digested, in 
accord with Bacon’s counsel, A. R. Spofford 
strongly advises the early formation of a 
“shorthand method” of reading. He says: 

“Most writers envelop the thought or the 
fact in so much verbiage, complicate it with 
so many episodes, beat it out thin by so much 
iteration and reiteration, that the student must 
needs learn the art of skipping in self-defense. 
To one in zealous pursuit of knowledge, to read 
most books through is paying them too ex- 
travagant a compliment. He has to read be- 
tween the lines, as it were, to note down a 
fact here or a thought there, or an illustration 
elsewhere, and leave alone all that contributes 
nothing to his special purpose. As the quick, 
practised eye glances over the visible signs of 
thought, page after page is rapidly absorbed, 
and a book which would occupy an ordinary 
reader many days in reading is mastered in a 
few hours. 

“The habit of reading I have outlined, and 
which may be called the intuitive method, or, 
if you prefer it, the shorthand method, will 
more than double the working power of the 
reader. It is not difficult to practise, especi- 
ally to a busy man,. who does with all his might 
what he has got to do; but it should be learned 
early in life, when the faculties are fresh, the 
mind full of zeal for knowledge, and the men- 
tal habits are ductile, not fixed. With it, 
one’s capacity for acquiring knowledge, and 
consequently his accomplishment, whether as 
writer, teacher, librarian, or private student, 
will be immeasurably increased.” 

GOD IN THE CREATION.—In common with the 
great unphilosophical mass of mankind, I hold 
that between cause and effect there is a bind- 
ing power which constrains one to follow the 
other. If asked whence we suppose that power 
to have been derived, such of us as are conscious 
that we are “no very great wits,” don’t mind 
confessing that we “believe in a God,” will 
neither mind suggesting that the power, wher- 
ever not exerted by an animated creature, may 
possibly be directly from God. For from there 
being any difficulty in conceiving Omnipresent 
Deity to be exhibiting his might in every speck 
of universal space in every instant of never- 
ending time, it is, on the contrary, impossible 
to conceive otherwise. We cannot conceive 
one single minutest point in limitless extension 
to be for one moment exempt from the imme- 
diate control of a Divine nature assumed to be 


Diffused thoughout infinity’s expanse 
And co-existent with eternity. 


—Wnm. Thomas Thornton. 








First Meeting of the Colonial Congress. 


John Adams’s description of the opening of 


the first meeting of the Colonial Congress in 
Philadelphia: 


“When the Congress met, Mr. Cushing made 


a motion that it should be opened with prayer. 
It was opposed by Mr. Jay, of New York, and 
Mr. Rutledge, of South Carolina, because we 
were so divided in religious sentiments—some 
Episcopalians, some Quakers, some Anabap- 
tists, some Presbyterians, and some Congrega- 
tionalists—that we could not join in the same 


act of worship. Mr. Samuel Adams arose and 


said that he was no bigot, and could hear a 


prayer from any gentleman of piety and vir- 
tue, who was at the same time a friend to his 
country. He was a stranger in Philadelphia, 
but had heard that Mr. Duche (Dushay they 


pronounced it) deserved that character, and, 


therefore, he moved that Mr. Duche, an Epis- 
copalian clergyman, might be desired to read 
prayers to Congress to-morrow morning. The 
motion was seconded and passed to the affirma- 
tive. Mr. Randolph, our President, waited on 
Mr. D., and received for answer that if his 
health would permit he certainly would. Ac- 
cordingly next morning he appeared with [his 
clerk] and in his pontificals, and read several 
prayers in the established form, and then read 
the psalter for the seventh day September, 
which was the 35th Psalm. You must re- 
member that this was the next morning after 
we had heard of the horrible cannonade of 
Boston. It seemed as if heaven had ordained 
that psalm to be read on that morning. After 
this, Mr. Duche, unexpectedly to everybody, 
struck out into extemporary prayer, which 
filled the bosom of every man present. I must 
confess I never heard a better prayer, or one 
so well pronounced. Episcopalian as he is, 
Dr. Cooper himself never prayed with such 
fervor, such ardor, such correctness and 
pathos, and in language so elegant and sub- 
lime, for America, for Congress, for the Prov- 
ince of Massachusetts Bay, especially the town 
of Boston. It had excellent effect on every- 
body here. I must beg of you to read the 
psalm. If there is any faith in the sortes, 
Virgilianae or Homericae, or especially the 
sortes Biblicae, it would have been thought 
providential. Here was a scene worthy of the 
painter's art. It was in Carpenters’ Hall in 
Philadelphia—a building that still survives— 
that the devoted individuals met to whom the 
service was read. Washington was kneeling 
there, and Henry, and Randolph, and Rutledge, 
and Lee, and Jay, and by their sides there 
stood, bowed in reverence, the Puritan patriots 
of New England, who at that moment had 
reason to believe that an armed soldiery was 
wasting their humble households. It was be- 
lieved that Boston had been bombarded and 
destroyed. They prayed fervently for Amer- 
ica, for the Congress, for the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay, and especially for the town 
of Boston, and who can realize the emotions 
with which they turned imploringly to heaven 
for Divine interposition and aid? It was 
enough,” says Mr. Adams, “to melt a heart of 
stone. I saw the tears gush into the eyes of 
the old, grave, pacific Quakers of Philadel- 
phia.” 





Unbelief is alwaye impatient, but faith is 
willing to wait God’s time. 
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A PRAYER FOR THE SPIRIT. 


The prayers I make will then be sweet indeed, 
If Thou the Spirit give by which | pray; 
My unassisted heart is barren clay, 
That of its native self can nothing feed. 
Of good and pious work thou art the seed 
That quickens only where thou say’st it may. 
Unless thou show to us thine own true way 
No man can find it. Father, thou must lead! ~ 
Do thou, then, breathe those thoughts into my mind, 
By which such virtue may in me be bred, 
That in thy holy footsteps I may tread. 
The fetters of my tongue do thou unbind, 
That I may have the power to sing of thee, 
And sound thy praises everlastingly. 
—Michael Angelo. 


a 


Educational Voices. 


The teacher’s mission is to give all that is 
best in life from whatever source, that the 
ideal of what our nation may become, and 
must become, shall be fulfilled only when 
heaven and earth clasp hands.— Matthews. 


Too many teachers drift along from year to 
year, and reach the fatal “dead line” early 
in-life. Do not let your school duties keep 
you from doing some regular systematic read- 
ing. Catch the spirit of the times and be a 
reading, thinking, growing teacher.— C. M. 
Parker. 


In the organization and conduct of its work 
the school must be consciously guided by this 
fundamental law of growth: “ From experience, 
through thought, to achievement” from ex- 
periment, through theory, to practice.— W. 
H. Elson, Wisconsin. 


What the working world asks of the schools 
is to send it boys of character. Our hearts 
are sick of mere work and money making. We 
do not want machines, we want men. We do 
not ask for shrewd, keen men, we appeal to 
you for upright men.—N. H. Nelson, St. Louis 
Business Man. 


Jesus commanded his disciples: “ Go ye into 
all the world and teach all nations;” purify 
and lead them to the knowledge of God the 
Father, of Jesus the Son of God, and of the 
Holy Spirit of God, to a life in accordance 
with this knowledge, and insight, and to all in- 
sight necessarily proceeding from this.—Froe- 
bel. 


Education consists in leading man, as a 
thinking, intelligent being, growing into self- 
consciousness, to a pure and unsullied, con- 
scious and free representation of the inner law 
of Divine unity, and in teaching him ways and 
means thereto.—Froebel. 


It is somewhat shocking to discover how few 
men and women, even among those who claim 
the title of “‘ educated,” know or care much 
about realiy good literature. They read—the 
newspapers, the magazines, and the latest, 
most sensational novels. But with these per- 
sons there is little acquaintance or affection, 
having for its object what is really pure, noble 
and elevating in the world’s best books. I re- 
gard, it, then, as of the utmost importance to 
hold up a high standard of literary culture as 
an aspiration and aim of all those who would 
lay claim to a truly liberal education.—George 
Trumbull Ladd. 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy mind.—Mark xii: 30. 


THE FRIEND. 





For “ THe FRIEND.” 
Kansas Yearly Meeting. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting began with a session 
of the meeting of ministers and elders, held at 
Spring River, Cherokee Co., Kansas, on Fifth- 
day, the twenty-fifth of Tenth Month, 1900. 

This opening session was comforted by the 
presence of Henry T. Outland, of North Caro- 
lina. A larger delegation than usual had come 
from Emporia, and the northern parts of the 
State; so the meeting opened with a good at- 
tendance, and proved to be a favored oppor- 
tunity. 

On the morning of the 26th, the day on which 
the Yearly Meeting for business assembled, the 
community was shocked by an accident which 

‘ happened to our aged Friend, Andrew Hinshaw, 
who fell down stairs and was so injured that 
for some days his life seemed to hang in doubt. 
The whole meeting was touched and moved to 
sympathy with this dear Friend. He had come 

| from his home to attend the Yearly Meeting, 
and yet he could not attend any of its sessions. 

The custom of Kansas Yearly Meeting is to 
precede all its business sessions with a joint 
meeting for worship of both men and women 
Friends. These opportunities for worship were 
felt to be seasons of great spiritual comfort 
and blessing. Many of the young people were 
much tendered in these meetings. 

In the first session of the meeting the epis- 
tles were read from [owa, Western, Ohio, New 
England and Canada, the five Yearly Meetings 
in correspondence with Kansas Yearly Meeting. 
It was felt to be a source of great comfort to 
Friends to secure these evidences of a common 
faith and a common purpose to hold and main- 
tain the ancient principles of Friends. A large 
committee was appointed to prepare essays of 
reply to these Epistles. 

On Seventh-day, the 27th,Levi Bowles was 
reappointed as Clerk, with Alva J. Smith as 
assistant. The meeting then entered on the 
reading of the Queries and Answers. 

In treating of the deficiencies and causes 
that prevent the prosperity and growth of in- 
dividuals and the church, Friends were warned 
that the Spirit that takes offense is the same 
nature of the one that gives offense. And that 
the Divine love that ‘‘covers the multitude of 
sins’’ hides or covers the sins of others, be- 
cause our own sins are covered by Christ’s 
blood. 

The public meetings on First-day were very 
largely attended by other people not members. 
The morning meeting was the largest gather- 
ing since the division, twenty-one years ago. 
There was enlargement with ministry on the 
prayer of Elisha for his servant, that the ‘‘Lord 
would open the eyes of his servant,’’ to see 
the hosts of the Lord surrounding them. The 
message was pressed hom that it was needful 
to have our spiritual eyes opened before we 
could see the wondrous things in store for those 
that loved the Lord. 

The ministry in the afternoon session was 
mainly an application of the same priniciple of 
a needed spiritual opening of the eyes of the 
heart as a qualification for the ministry. The 
danger of believers persisting in their own wills 
in any course of religious service, when in true 
tenderness they have been shown once or more 
by the Holy Spirit that it was wrong, was illus- 
trated and enforced by the case of Baalam, 
who so desired the ‘‘wages of unrighteousnes’”’ 
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that he persisted in his endeavor to get Divine 
permission to curse Israel, that God in his anger 
let him go, and then rebuked him by the mouth 
of the dumb ass. 

The session of the Yearly Meeting on Second- 
day was mainly occupied with the routine busi- 
ness of the Yearly Meeting. 

The Committee on Books and Tracts made 
their report for their year’s work. The report 
showed that the committee had distributed 
about thirty-seven thousand pages of Friends’ 
tracts the past year, and also fifty-one books 
and pamphlets. An interesting feature of their 
work was the information that they had availed 
themselves of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, and W. C. T. U., of Joplin, Mo., for 
the distribution of many tracts. These asso- 
ciations were glad of such a chance to secure 
proper literature for circulation in their. re- 
ligious work. The committee were encouraged 
by the Yearly Meeting to continue to use these 
openings and to extend similar opportunities to 
other cities in this great mining region—there 
being five cities with an average population 
of fifteen thousand each within thirty miles 
of Spring River Meeting place. The Yearly 
Meeting made an appropriation for the use of 
this committee. 

The Committee on Religious Labor made 
report that nearly all the members of the 
Yearly Meeting had been visited the past year. 
Thirty-four meetings for worship had been held 
under the concern of the committee. About 
twenty-three of these meetings were held in 
the evening or on First-day, during the summer 
months, at Spring River, as a means of keep- 
ing many young people in our limits from the 
associations and temptations which are in- 
cident to a mining region such as we have near 
us. 
The report of the Committee on Education 
shows that there are two hundred and eighty- 
three children of school age in our limits. 

Two Friends’ schools have been maintained 
in our limits the past year. One small school 
in Cottonwood Quarterly Meeting, with an en- 
rollment of eight and an average attendance 
of seven and one-half. 

Spring River Academy, the other school, 
had an enrollment of eighty-seven; seventy- 
two of these pupils were members with Friends. 
The Academy is in a prosperous condition at 
this time, with an enrollment of eighty-seven 
for the present winter term. 

The meeting of Ministers and Elders made 
report that Spring River Quarter had recorded 
Enoch Carter a minister of the gospel, and 
Lavina J. Harvey as an elder the past year. 

The reading of the minutes of the Meeting 
for Sufferings showed that that body had ap- 
proved and recommended for circulation as an 
exponent of Friends’ views, a book written by 
C. W. Harvey, entitled ‘‘The Baptism of the 
Holy Spirit.”’ 

The presence of Henry T. Outland, and his 
services, met with such response in the hearts 
of Friends, that the committee appointed by 
the Yearly Meeting on returning minutes, 
made report that as they believed the time 
had come when a sound and rightly anointed 
Friend should be received by this Yearly Meet- 
ing although not in official relation with the 
meeting from which he came, yet the way 
seemed to open in the Truth to give him a 
minute testifying our unity with him and his 
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amination which followed it was ascertained that 
a large proportion of them were college graduates. 
The saloon, the “college life ” in its darker shades, 
but above all, the lack of proper religious training 
is responsible for the blasted, wasted life of many 
whose intellectual training would fit them for 
positions of trust and power. Mere intellectual 
college training without proper moral training will 
endanger rather than aid a young man’s prospects 
in life, and may blast instead of bless his own life 
and the lives of others. And the moral and re- 
ligious training should come first, in order that the 
intellectual may be built on the right foundation. 
—Herald of Truth. 


SACERDOTALISM.—With my whole heart I believe 
with Dr. Arnold, that the separating of the clergy 
from the people, as a separate caste, endowed with 
some mysterious and mystical functions, was the 
first and most fatal apostacy—a thing which more 
than anything else has paralyzed the power of 
Christianity in the world. Presbyterianism is and 
ought to be a positive protest, by asserting that 
the only priesthood on earth is the priesthood 
of every true believer, a priesthood in which the 
humblest layman shares equally with the highest 
clergyman. 

The truth it has to witness to is that every true 
believer, who is united by faith to the one heavenly 
High Priest is [besides Him], the only priest on 
earth, that ministers are not priests of the congre- 
gation, but merely office bearers and instructors in 
it, and they derive their functions from God in no 
other sense than the humblest layman derives his 
functions.—Principal Shairp. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UNITED STATES.—The policy of the U. S. in moderating 
the demands of the Powers on China is supported by Japan, 
Russia and France; and opposed by Great Britain, Ger- 
many and a few of the smaller nations. The Adminis- 
tration is not disposed to join with the other Govern- 
ments in making demands upon the Chinese imperial 
authorities which the Chinese Government cannot com- 
ply with. Senator Morgan, one of the members of the 
Committee of the Senate on Foreign Relations, says: “I 
venture the assertion, based upon investigations I have 
made, that all the claims for damages from American 
missionaries, merchants and everyone else who can le- 
gitimately ask for recompense will not exceed $2,000,000. 
Germany cannot ask over $100,000,000, England should 
receive $30,000,000, and all other nations about $50,- 
000,000. From my point of view $200,000,000 ought to 
cover all that China ought to be asked to pay, and China 
can raise that amount in some specified time.” 

The Commissioner of the Interior for Porto Rico, Wil- 
liam H. Elliott, in his annual report to the Secretary of 
the Interior says much expert manipulation as well as 
ingenuity will be needed to untangle the mass of cross 
titles, duplication and lapping of grants and concessions 
and unauthorized occupation of public lands that have 
grown with the centuries of rule in the interest of the 
favored few. The archives of the island were found in a 
disordered condition. 

Arrangements are now being completed for the con- 
struction of steel ships on the Lakes on a large scale for 
ocean service. The plan is to build ships of a greater 
length than the present locks in the canal will carry, in 
sections, join them temporarily in the ship yard, run 
them down the Great Lakes and to Montreal, and then 
put them together. Orders for several are understood to 
be in the hands of American shipbuilding companies. It 
is the expectation of lake builders that they can compete, 
not only with the rest of the United States, but with for- 
eign builders. 

A law forbidding steamboats to. carry petroleum oils 
and gasoline in tank wagons from Philadelphia to Cam- 
den has been applied to steam ferries in New York, De- 
troit, Boston and all other ferry lines and passenger 
steamships subject to inspection by the United States 
steamboat inspection service. The decision is to be ap- 
plied to gasoline automobiles, and forbids their being per- 
mitted to have transportation on such ferries or passen- 
ger steamers. Without a strict enforcement of the law, 
the safety of millions of people might be endangered, for 
it is estimated that the ferryboats at New York city alone 
carry 200,000,000 passengers annually. 

Hundreds of Indians on the Mesa Grande reservation, 
California, are reported to be on the verge of starvation 
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because of the failure of their supplies of berries and 
acorns, due to drought. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission it is reported is in 
favor of a canal across Nicaragua as against all other 
routes proposed. It favors the construction of a canal 
thirty feet in depth at a cost of about $120,000,000. The 
total distance from the Pacific to the Atlantic is 190 
miles, passing through Lake Nicaragua and following the 
San Juan River. It is found that it will take less than 
ten years to build the canal, and some of the engineers 
estimate that during its construction at least 50,000 men 
will be given employment in the United States and on the 
Isthmus. 

The past season’s Klondike output of gold is estimated 
at $20,000,000, as against $17,000,000 for 1899. 

The census returns show that of the total increase of 
12,485,950 in the forty-five States of the Union, exclud- 
ing the Territories, almost precisely two-thirds, or 8,121,- 
689, is in the old free States, and only 4,364,271 in the 
late slave States, including the border States of Delaware, 
Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky and Missouri. 

The use of Niagara Falls as a generator of electrical 
power on a large scale, followed by successful experi- 
ments all over the United States as well as in Europe, has 
led to the investment of enormous sums of money else- 
where for water-power schemes. 

A system of American beacon lamps fitted with pressed 
glass lenses will, it is reported, soon be established along 
the Atlantic coast and Great Lakes in addition to the sig- 
nal service now in operation in many ports. The new 
method of signaling from the lofty steel towers will far 
surpass all that has heretofore been done. As each beacon 
will be visible about twelve miles in any direction, the 
lights from 108 of them, which is the proposed number, 
would give a continuous series of warnings visible for 
nearly 2500 miles along the sea coast. 

A wind storm on the 20th ult. caused great damage in 
Tennessee. More than fifty persons were killed and a 
hundred more injured, while the damage to houses, tim- 
ber and other property will reach large figures. The 
storm entered the State from Northern Mississippi, and 
swept across in a northeasterly direction, extending also 
to Ohio, New York and Pennsylvania, causing much de- 
struction in various neighborhoods. 

It is said that plans have been consummated for the 
erection of ten plants for the manufacture of cottonseed 
hulls into paper of different grades. It is the intention 
to have the factories scattered throughout the cotton 
belt from Texas to North Carolina. 

A dispatch from Albany, N. Y., of the 22d ult. says: 
“Heavy cars, each holding sixty passengers, traveled 
easily thirty-five miles in fifty-five minutes over the ‘third 
rail’ electric railroad between Hudson and Albany at the 
formal opening to-day. Power is obtained from the Stuy- 
vesant Falls for running the trains, and will also be used 
for lighting towns and villages along the line and for fur- 
nishing power. The road runs: through a hilly country, 
but the cars mount the grades without apparent trouble. 
The electricians present at the opening said that elec- 
tricity would supplant steam on the railroads in the near 
future, and that the success of the new ‘third rail’ road 
would go far toward hastening the change.” 

A landslide half a mile long and twenty feet deep has 
occurred near Clarksburg, W. Va., in the coal mining re- 
gion. The slide came from the hillside overlooking the 
entrance to the mines. Thousands of tons of rock and 
dirt, loosened, probably, by recent rains, slid down the 
steep hill, destroying the buildings around the shafts, and 
rolling into the valley, where the channel of a large stream 
was filled. 

There were 426 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 13 less than the previous 
week and 40 more than the corresponding week of 1899. Of 
the foregoing, 228 were males and 198 females: 41 died 
of consumption; 68 of inflammation of the lungs and sur- 
rounding membranes; 17 of apoplexy ; 13 of cancer; 13 
of diphtheria, and 5 of typhoid fever. 

SOTTON closed on a basis of 104c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLour.—Winter, super., $2.30 to $2.50; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.30 to $3.40; Western winter, straight, 
$3.40 to $3.60; spring, straight, $3.50 to $3.85; city mills, 
straight, $3.40 to $3.60. 

GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 72} to 724c. 
No. 2 mixed corn, new, 44 to 44}c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 28? to 29c. 

Beer CATTLE.—Extra, 5? to 54c.; good, 44 to 4c. ; me- 
dium, 4% to 4%c. 

SHEEP AND LamBs.—Extra, 4} to 44c; good, 3# to 4c.; 
common, 14 to 2c.; spring lambs, 3 to 5c. 

Hocs.—Best Western, 7 to Tic. 

ForREIGN.—The Ministers at Pekin have, it is reported, 
agreed upon the terms of a preliminary treaty. It is be- 
lieved that the main points are punishment for the guilty, 
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indemnity to Governments and individuals, retention of 
strong legation guards and the occupation of certain 
places between Pekin and Taku. 

A despatch from Pekin says Prince Tuan has been ar- 
rested and stripped of power by order of the Emperor 
and Empress Dowager. 

Manchester, England, is suffering from one of the most 
extraordinary epidemics ever known. It is nothing more 
nor less than an epidemic of arsenical poisoning. Several 
breweries have for months been unwittingly distributing 
poisoned beer among multitudes. In Manchester at least 
1,000 cases are known. The peculiarity of the epidemic 
is that it has been evident only among beer drinkers. 
Analysis has shown arsenic in the beer in poisonous 
quantity. 

A difficulty is said to have arisen between Germany 
and Turkey. The Ottoman Government objects to Ger- 
many using Far San Island, in the Red Sea, as a coaling 
station, and wishes to establish there a Turkish depot 
accessible to all the Powers. Germany, however, insists 
that she will not abandon the island. 

Paul Kruger, the President of the late Transvaal Re- 
public, upon his landing at Marseilles, and in his progress 
through France has been received with great enthusiasm 
by the French people. In Paris the boulevards were filled 
with vast crowds, and acordial welcome has been extended 
to him. 

The Latin-American Congress at Madrid has voted in 
favor of compulsory arbitration. Chile was the only 
country to oppose the plan. The neighboring republics 
are alarmed at the warlike preparations of Chile, which 
has adopted the compulsory military system, under which 
every male citizen on reaching the age of 19 years must 
serve as a@oldier. This has caused widespread concern 
in South America, and has led other countries to take 
steps toward similar military equipment. This action not 
only favors compulsory arbitration in disputes between 
the American republics, but also provides that guarantees 
shall be given for the faithful performance of the conclu- 
sions reached by the arbitration tribunal. 


NOTICES. 

FRIENDS’ RELIGIOUS AND MORAL ALMANAC AND FRIENDS’ 
CALENDAR FOR 1901 are for sale at Friends’ Book Store, 
304 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Almanac without cover, 
four cents; with cover, five cents; postage extra. Calen- 
dars, five cents; if mailed, ten cents each. 


MEETING AT MEDIA.—With the approval of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting, held at Media Eleventh Month 13th, 
1900, of a religious concern of Thomas H. Whitson, a 
meeting for worship was appointed to be held in the 
Friends’ Meeting-house at Media, on First-day, the second 
of Twelfth Month, 1900, at 2 p. M., at which Friends and 
attenders, especially our younger members, are invited to 
be present. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—Ior convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.19 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
Westtown Station or West Chester, Phone 85. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Diep, Tenth Month 28th, 1900, at the residence of his 
son-in-law, Elnathan Healds, near Coal Creek, Iowa, JOHN 
Hock, in the eighty-first year of his age ; a beloved member 
and elder of Coal Creek Particular and Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. His last illness was of several months’ duration, 
during which time, when in a very weak state, his beloved 
wife, Lydia B. Hoge, was removed by death, as noticed in 
a former number of THE FRIEND. He was a kind parent, 
a good neighbor, and concerned, as expressed towards the 
close of his life, that all our testimonies might be main- 
tained, saying, “there is not one to spare.” On one of his old 
neighbors, an intimate friend, taking leave of him when 
near his close, he said distinctly, “ Farewell! Farewell ! 
Farewell !” 

——, at her residence, Atlantic City, N.J., on the 
eleventh of Sixth Month, 1900, PHEeBE A. ELKINTON, in 
the eightieth year of her age ; a minister and member of 
Haddonfield Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

——, at his residence in this city on the twenty-third 
of Fifth Month, 1900, OLIVER PARKER, an esteemed mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
for the Northern District, in the seventy-seventh year of 
his age. 

——, at her home in Trenton, N. J., Eighth Month 2nd, 
1900, ELLEN D. Moore, widow of Joshua R. Moore, of 
Rancocas, in the seventy-third year of her age ; a beloved 
and valued member of Trenton Meeting. 
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